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1. We believe in God, in the Bible as the word of God, and in the separation 
of church and state as taught by Jesus Christ. 


2. We believe that the ten commandments are the law of God, and that they 
comprehend man’s whole duty to God and man. 


3. We believe that the religion of Jesus Christ is founded in the law of love 
of God, and needs no human power to support or enforce it. Love cannot be 


forced. 


4. We believe in civil government as divinely ordained to protect men in the 
enjoyment of their natural rights and to rule in civil things, and that in this realm 
it is entitled to the respectful obedience of all. 


5. We believe it is the right, and should be the privilege, of every individual to 
worship or not to worship, according to the dictates of his own conscience, provided 
that in the exercise of this right he respects the equal rights of others. 


6. We believe that all religious legislation tends to unite church and state, is 
subversive of human rights, persecuting in character, and opposed to the best inter- 


ests of both church and state. 


7. We believe, therefore, that it is not within the province of civil government 


to legislate on religious questions. 


8. We believe it to be our duty to use every lawful and honorable means to pre- 
vent religious legislation, and oppose all movements tending to unite church and 
state, that all may enjoy the inestimable blessings of civil and religious liberty. 


9. We believe in the inalienable and constitutional right of free speech, free 


press, peaceable assembly, and petition. 


10. We also believe in temperance, and regard the liquor traffic as a curse to 


society. 
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What the 


CONSTITUTION MEANS 


——— brighten 
as they leave us.” 
People usually pay little 
heed to the things which 
serve them best. Almost 
every one takes the Con- 
stitution as a matter of 
course, just as a child 
takes its mother. What 
the absence of constitu- 
tional guaranties means, 
most Americans may not 
know, but their Old 
World ancestors did. 
Many years ago in 
England a man named 
Walker kept a tavern 
called “The Sign of the 
Crown.” He told his 
little boy that he would 
make him “heir to the 
Crown,” meaning the tav- 


to the 
CITIZEN 








Do You, Mr. Average 
American, Appreciate 
What It Means to Live 
Under This Citadel of 
Human Rights? 








Excerpts From an Article 
by 
Justice George W. Maxey 
of the Supreme Court 
of Pennsylvania, 
in the 
“Nation’s Business,” 


ruling powers, the of- 
fense was “constructive 
treason.” 

Outrages such as these 
are impossible under the 
United States Constitu- 
tion. It defines treason 
and prescribes its proof. 
Chief Justice Marshall, 
in 1807, in the trial of 
Aaron Burr, forever out- 
lawed from this country 
the crime of “constructive 
treason.” Albert J. Bev- 
eridge, in “The Develop- 
ment of the American 
Constitution,” says: 

“By that series of opinions 
[in the Burr case], John Mar- 
shall forever overthrew the 
eruel, brutal, inhuman, iliogi- 
cal British and European doc- 
trine of constructive treason, 





ern. Because he thus 
used the word “Crown,” 
he was accused of “compassing the death 
of the king-’ He was executed for 
“constructive treason.” 

A certain English king once killed a 
white buck which belonged to Thomas 
Burdett. The owner, in his anger, said 
he “wished the buck, horns and all, was 
in the belly of him who counseled the 
king to do it.” As the king had acted 
on his own initiative in the matter, 
Burdett was charged with constructive 
treason and executed. 

When James II was king, Algernon 
Sidney, one of the noblest of men, jotted 
down in his own private memorandum 
his ideas of possible desirable changes in 
the government. His desk was rifled 
and the papers revealed. He was exe- 
euted. The theory was that to express 
an idea was to commit “an overt act,” 
and if the idea was objectionable to the 
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October, 1935 


and established in place of it 
the humane, reasonable, Amer- 
ican doctrine of actual and personal treason. 
Careful scholars have estimated that, during 
our Civil War, those opinions of Chief Justice 
Marshall saved the lives of thousands of inno- 
cent men and women who otherwise would have 
been sacrificed to the passions of war.” 
Infamies were committed in the Eliza- 
bethan Age of England, the age which 
produced Shakespeare. Those respon- 
sible for them considered themselves 
civilized and religious, as did those 
Americans who in Salem, late in the 
seventeenth century, permitted the 
hanging of supposed witches. 
Executing condemned persons by 
hanging, drawing and quartering, pre- 
vailed in England for nearly 600 years. 
As late as 1867 the Fenians, Burke and 
O’Brien, were sentenced “to be hanged, 
drawn and quartered.” That this sen- 
tence was not carried out was a matter 
not of right but of royal grace. Par- 
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liament abolished this 
method of execution in 
1870. By a mere act of 
Parliament it could be 
restored. No act of Con- 
gress here could make such a method of 
execution legal in the United States, for 
our Constitution forbids “cruel and un- 
usual punishments.” 

The mere fact that people consider 
themselves civilized and enlightened is 
no surety of respect for human rights. 
Recent press dispatches announced that 
the Nazi minister of justice in Berlin 
had just issued a decree that after Sep- 
tember 1 “persons would be punished 
for acts which were not crimes when 
they were committed, and that a judge 
would have power to decide whether a 
defendant deserved to suffer for sins 
against ‘the popular sense of what is 
right.’ ” 

American newspapers of July 29 ecar- 
ried items stating that in Hanau, Prus- 
sia, Father Ludwig Roth was sentenced 
to eight months’ imprisonment for de- 
claring in his pulpit: “Human life is 
worthless in the new Germany.” 

A Citadel of Rights 

Such things could not happen here, 

because our Constitution is a citadel of 
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and Preserve 


The Framers of the Constitution, 
Presided Over by Washington, Were 
Men Motivated by a Sincere Desire 
to Produce a Form of Government 
That Would Safeguard the Rights 
the Freedom of 


Themselves and Their Posterity. 





ALBERT HERTER. ARTIST 








human rights. It was 
adopted in 1789. Before 
that time, rulers had 
for centuries enslaved 
thought, shackled enter- 
prise, and suppressed ambition. The 
masses were mostly peasants of the fields, 
and in the name of government they had 
been robbed by so-called “nobles” armed 
with battle-ax and spear. 

Of the oppressed peoples of the Old 
World, the most robust and self-reliant 
came to this new continent. All they 
asked was land and freedom. As they 
became prosperous and the government 
attempted to despoil them, they achieved 
their independence. They then organ- 
ized a government suitable to their 
sturdy, liberty-requiring character. 

They made it clear to the Congress 
they created that its business was not 
to be the legislative manufacturing of 
economic or any other kind of strait- 
jackets; they made it clear to the Chief 
Executive that he was not the master 
but the first servant of the state. The 
Constitution, like the decalogue, includes 
numerous and emphatie “Thou shalt 
nots,” and places far beyond the reach 
of any governmental interference certain 

(Continued on page 19) 
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A VITAL QUESTION 


HE economic and political condi- 
tion of the world today is project- 
ing on the screen of American citizen- 


ship the question of whether we shall 


maintain the Constitution of the United 


States or whether we shall destroy it. 
Beside this question, all other questions 
of every kind and character fall into 
insignificance. .. . 

The Constitution of the United States 
was formulated by a group of men; it 
was formulated for a definite pur- 
pose.... 

These framers of the Constitution 
were not hired lawyers, nor paid a fee 
to draw up a document. They were 
motivated by a sincere desire to frame 
a form of government under which a 
young and earnest nation might become 
great and stand for ages. ‘The only 
compensation to these men was the 
credit and renown that would come to 
them by having made a great contribu- 
tion to the liberty and freedom of their 
people and to posterity. ... 

Washington, then fifty-five, presided. 
He had led the young nation through 
seven years of war. Who will say he 
was not a farseeing and all-wise states- 
man to preside over such a memorable 
convention? An English historian has 
said of Washington: “No nobler figure 
ever stood in the forefront of a nation’s 
aie 

It is fashionable today to say that our 
Constitution is old; that it is not con- 
sistent with modern times and present- 
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Excerpts From an Address 


by 
Hon. Cary D. Landis, 


Attorney General of Mlorida, 
Before the 


Orlando Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, June 3, 1935 


day life.... It is said the framers could 
not by any conceivable possibility have 
foreseen present-day conditions. 

Granting that they did not and could 
not foresee our modern life, yet, what 
did the framers do? They did not 
write laws or specific rules of human 
conduct. They did not prescribe laws 
to govern and control all the multi- 
tudinous changes that would come in 
the future, both economic and social. 
Their work and purpose had a far 
higher object; it was to frame a docu- 
ment of great eternal principles of life, 
upon which a government was to be 
builded for a nation. This document 
of eternal truths was to be the measure 
by which all laws and policies, present 
and future, were to be tested. 

With this thought of our Constitu- 
tion in mind, how can it be said by any 
one that it is antiquated? Our Consti- 
tution has now stood the test of time 
for a century and a half, and through- 
out that time has given to our nation 
the best form of popular government 
known to the world. 

It has withstood expansion of terri- 
tory, civil war, panics, and what not, 
and in all tests and crises it has con- 
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vineed those who doubted it, it has 
disappointed those in opposition, and 
been successful beyond the fairest hope 
of those who stood for it. Until the 
last few years, few had the temer- 
ity to speak of the Constitution as 
an antiquated document,—a thing that 
could be discarded as a relic of the 
past. ... 

The framers thereof divided our 
government into three inde- 
pendent departments, and under 
this Constitution, if the ma- 
jority of the Congress enacts 
law that controverts 
the citizens’ rights 
guaranteed by the 
Constitution, the 
Supreme Court with 








ment, and it is my hope will forever 
preserve it.... 

T have recently read some articles by 
a supposedly high-minded college pro- 
fessor, who, I take it, thinks he thinks 
in modern terms, in which articles it 
is said that private control of prop- 
erty should be shifted to public con- 
trol; that the system in which goods 
are bought, sold, produced, and dis- 


tributed for private gain and 


profit, should be abandoned; 


that all profit should be 
for the government, and not 
for the individual; 





that there should 


be a socialized econ- 


omy whereby every 
one should be guar- 


anteed a life of [ux- 


ample authority sets : 

such law aside as The ee a ury and comparative 

being void and of no the States ease; that this was 
WE have demonstrated in the time the only way to 


effect, and thus the 
rights of the minor- 
ity are protected as 
against the greed or 
avarice or wishes of 
the majority; and This 
this was then and is 
now the greatest con- 
tribution to the lib- 
erty of the individ- 
ual that the world 
has ever had. 

The original build- 





of war that under the Constitution 
we have an indestructible Union. 
We must not fail to demonstrate 
in the time of peace that we are 
likewise determined to possess and 
maintain indestructible States. . . . 
Union can only 
served, the States can only be main- 
tained, under a reign of national, 
local, and moral law, under the 
Constitution established by Wash- 
ington, under the peace provided all 
by Lincoln—Calvin Coolidge, in 
Memorial Day Address at Arling- 


ton, May 30, 1925. luxury and ease for 


establish perma- 
nently our theory 
that there should be 
equal opportunity to 
be pre- all. 

This argument is, 
of course, fallacious. 
Equal opportunity to 
does not and 
never will mean equal 





all. Men will not 





ers of this great coun- 

try and their representatives, the fram- 
ers of our Constitution, abhorred and 
detested the thought of forceful revolu- 
tion and its dire and awful consequences, 
and to make safe for their posterity 
formulated our Constitution in a way 
that they felt should forever put an end 
to any thought of revolution in this 
country. They provided ample methods 
by which our Constitution could be 
amended, either by proposal of two 
thirds of both houses of Congress or on 
application of two thirds of the legis- 
latures of the States... . Thus there was 
evolved what, up to this time, has pre- 
served our democratic form of govern- 


FIRST QUARTER 


take advantage of 
opportunity equally. Some men will 
pursue and take advantage of oppor- 
tunity vigorously, others only in a 
halfhearted way, and others not at 
all, so it will always be with humans of 
our kind. The transfer of all profits to 
the government means in a short day 
to deprive all citizens of title to prop- 
erty. This is simply going up the 
hill on one side and meeting Russian 
communism when we get to the top. 
This country has by the . . . creative 
enterprise of its pioneers and their 
descendants, conquered the frontier 
and its undeveloped resources, and 
has made the American businessman 
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a symbol of success the world over. 

To stifle all that has made us great, 
and try that in government which has 
never yet succeeded in the history of 
the world, surely merits the very high- 
est consideration and scrutiny of the 
citizenship generally... . 

You cannot change a true principle 
by law or by any method. . .. We are 
seeking now, and mankind has always 
sought, those principles governing life 
which are true, in order that man may 
be happy and contented; and the gov- 
ernment must be based on such prin- 
ciples as are true, if it is to survive. 
Our Constitution is a document of such 
principles of truth. 

We of this country have always be- 
lieved that it was immortally true that 
men are born equal; that every man is 
entitled to life and liberty and to pur- 
sue happiness; that an industrious man, 
willing to work, to save, and be thrifty, 
was entitled to enjoy the fruits of 
these virtues. ... 

We have scattered groups of no small 
numbers who are 
insidiously teach- 
ing and endeavor- wWQ? 
ing to mold the ; Q: 
minds of the 





Naturally, to de- 
mand such changes invites force, and 
force meeting force constitutes revolu- 


life of this Republic. 


tion. This the framers of our Consti- 
tution undertook to avoid by providing 
ample lawful means of changing our 
Constitution. ... 

So the great problem for the lawyer, 
statesman, and citizens generally is to 
survey our government, our laws, the 
things that have made us great, pros- 
perous, and contented in the past, the 
resources and powers at the command 
of our citizenship, and in a sane, law- 
ful, and orderly manner make such 
readjustment in our laws under our 
Constitution as will bring our country 
back to a normally poised democratic 
government. ... 

If there is to be a new system of hu- 
man relations established; if we are to 
adopt a new system of property control 
and management of economic resources, 
let us pray that these matters may be 
approached most carefully, guardedly, 
and cautiously, lest we plunge our na- 
tion into a period 
which later may 
be termed the 
dark age of this 
America, this 


youth and of the 
unthinking into 
that frame of 
mind where they 
will believe that in 
this country the 
right of revolution 
is sacred to the 
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The Constitution begins with these words, “We, 
the People of the United States,” indicating that 
sovereign rights are vested in the people. Certain 
powers are delegated to the several branches of 


great country of 
ours, which has 
for 150 years un- 
der our Constitu- 
tion given more 
blessings to our 
people than has 
any other govern- 


American people 
or any part of 
them. The high- 
brow name for this theory is indoctrina- 
tion, i. e., teaching that any group of 
citizens have a right to teach an idea of 
government, and when it gains sufficient 
momentum, to demand that such ideas 
be allowed to prevail, regardless of the 
Constitution and those age-old princi- 
ples which were thought to be funda- 
mental, and which, as a part of our Con- 
stitution, have endured throughout the 


people themselves. 
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the government, but only as servants of the people. 
All rights not so delegated are retained by the 


ment in the his- 
tory of the world 
given a people in 
the same length of time. 

The crucial test of our civilization 
lies before us. It may be solved in a 
few months or probably in a few years, 
but let us hope it will be solved trium- 
phantly in greater blessings and liberty 
and contentment to our people and 
their posterity under the Constitution 
of eternal principles which has served 
our great people so well. 
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LBEFTY magazine By C. P. 


is not in politics. 
Its mission is the defense of the rights of 
all without reference to party affiliations. 
We are particularly concerned for the 
preservation, intact, of the American 
Bill of Rights—the first ten Amend- 
ments to our national Constitution. 

Of these ten, the First Amendment is 
the most vital, since, properly under- 
stood, it is the epitome of them all. 
Strike out the first, and the others can- 
not long survive. 

Without freedom of religion, of speech, 
and of the press, neither the rights of 
individual citizens nor even of States 
ean long be maintained. 

We have reached a time in our history 
as a nation when it is the duty of every 
lover of liberty to stand firmly by our 
national Constitution. 

The purpose of the Constitution is to 
protect the rights of the States and of 
the people. Now, as never before in our 
history, is such protection needed. 

In his “Notes on Virginia,” Query 
XVII, Thomas Jefferson predicted just 
such a time as that in which we now 
live, and gave this warning: 

“The spirit of the times may alter, will alter. 


Our rulers will become corrupt, our people care- 
less, A single zealot may commence persecu- 


FIRST QUARTER 


CONSTITUTION 





Bollman 


tion, and better men be his 

victims. It can never be 
too often repeated, that the time for fixing 
every essential right on a legal basis is while 
our rulers are honest, and ourselves united. 
From the conclusion of this war we shall be 
going downhill. It will not then be necessary 
to resort every moment to the people for sup- 
port. They will be forgotten, therefore, and 
their rights disregarded. They will forget 
themselves, but in the sole faculty of making 
money, and will never think of uniting to effect 
a due respect for their rights. The shackles, 
therefore, which shall not be knocked off at the 
conclusion of this war, will remain on us long, 
will be made heavier and heavier, till our rights 
shall revive, or expire in a convulsion.”— 
“American State Papers,” Blakely, p. 131. 


These words describe, as nearly as 
may be, existing conditions. The present 
writer, then a few days over sixteen, re- 
members the Black Friday, September 
24, 1869, when gold was pushed up from 
$1.35 to $1.6214 in the course of a few 
hours. The balance of trade had for 
some time been strongly against the 
United States. Prices were high, for 
we had only paper money. 

Of course times were hard, and thou- 
sands demanded radical changes. Among 
the changes sought was the payment of 
gold bonds in paper currency at face 
value. The ery rang out from thousands 

(Continued on page 22) 
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AMERICA 
CONFUSED 


i is conceivable that the founders of 
the Republic, when fashioning the 
Constitution, had very little concep- 
tion of what the country would be like 
150 years hence. Those “horse and 
buggy” statesmen did not know that an 
era of inventions would complicate the 
economic structure of that nation in- 
finitely more than they could imagine. 

Yet they knew that they were not 
writing a founding document for only 
thirteen small colonies on the Atlantic 
seaboard. They realized that behind 
that narrow strip of land that was then 
the United States, was a vast continent 
that in time might become the United 
States of America. And they realized 
that this being the case, there would be 
economic problems of expansion and 
stabilization that they could never hope 
to foresee. But they realized, too, that 
these problems were not all-important 
in a founding document; that they 
would change according to a multitude 
of conditions, and that they could and 
would be solved as the occasions for 
their settlement presented themselves. 

And so, eschewing the roles of proph- 
ets, they wrote no five, ten, twenty, or 
150 year plans on the economic develop- 
ment of the nation, but rather gave 
their attention to a more human under- 
taking,—that of formulating a docu- 
ment that would preserve human rights 
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By Russell Quinn 


in any economic exigency. Economic 
problems were only temporary, and 
could not be solved by any one formula, 
but would have to be solved again and 
again as their variants changed. The 
problem which the founding fathers 
took upon themselves was to devise 
some formula by which the solutions of 
these e¢donomic problems would not and 
could not infringe on human rights. 
Human rights, being paramount and 
nonvariable, were of primary impor- 
tance. 

This was a new conception, the 
American conception of government. 
The government was to preserve the hu- 
man rights of liberty and freedom from 
encroachments of any despotism. The 
way this was to be done was outlined 
in the Constitution. The government 
was to be shared by three branches, the 
legislative, the executive, and the ju- 
dicial, all three complete in themselves, 
yet each checking and balancing the 
others. If one branch should try to 
usurp more power than was allotted to 
it, it would be checked by the others. 
The important problems of state would 
not be left in the fallible hands of one 
individual, or even of one department. 
It was a restraint that the people placed 
on their government, so that it would 
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always be their government. They 
wanted to prevent the possibility of its 
ever getting out of hand, even if in a 
temporary moment of hysteria they 
might want it to get out of hand. 

For about a century and a half now 
this formula has worked, and worked in 
the face of difficulties. There never 
has been a time when there has not been 
a clash between this conception of a 
restrained government and that of a 
strong, unrestrained, central govern- 
ment. The recent disparaging remarks 
in high places against the Constitution, 
are not a cry against that document 
because it does not work in this modern 
age, but because it works too well. It 
is still maintaining that function for 
which the founders framed it,—that of 
preserving human rights, and doing 
it in the teeth of a powerful attempt 
at the encroachment of these rights in 
an economic exigency. 

The present executive branch of the 
government has assumed the responsi- 
bility of settling the economic ills of 
the country, and because the Constitu- 
tion prohibits any strong-armed meth- 
ods where the rights of the citizens are 
concerned, an aspersion is cast at the 
Constitution. Yet perhaps at this very 
time the Constitution is playing its 
greatest role in the preservation, for the 
American people, of their government. 
Politicians do not look past next elec- 
tion. They know that a speedy solution 
of these economic ills means reelection 
for them. So any method which would 
ensure reelection is to them justifiable. 
Any disaster that might happen in the 
long run will not happen before next 
election, so it is of little concern to 
them. 

In a recent decision the judicial 
branch of the government decided that 
the executive branch was assuming 
more authority over the citizens than is 
allowed it by the Constitution; that 
certain of the administration’s recovery 
measures did not coincide with the 
theory of a restrained government as 
outlined by the founding fathers. The 


FIRST QUARTER 


government was in danger of being 
taken out of the hands of the people, 
for an avowedly good purpose, perhaps, 
but yet unconstitutionally. The danger 
was averted by the Supreme Court, as 
the fathers intended it should be. (They 
realized the two-edged nature of such 
a sword.) The executive was plainly 
piqued, but nevertheless followed the 
path indicated by the court’s decision. 

However, the old ery that only with 
a strong central government can Amer- 
ica solve her economic difficulties, has 
gathered tempo. That it is being given 
volume by a political party, and by a 
leader who was once the strong cham- 
pion of the other theory of government 
(States’ rights), is merely one of the 
inconsistencies of polities and_politi- 
cians. It is argued that the govern- 
ment of nearly every other country in 
the world has power over the economic 
life of its people. Yet it is not argued, 
or at least not very strongly, that the 
economic life of these countries is in a 
better condition than our own, nor is 
the fact broadcast that England is re- 
turning to prosperity under a demo- 
cratic form of government. 

Much of the argument can be termed 
political, and the rest loses much of its 
importance when it is realized that it 
is valid at the expense of human liber- 
ties. It would seem to be a case of eat- 
ing cake as a servant in the house of a 
rich man, or eating bread as a free man 
in one’s own house. But even here can 
be detected a factual error, for the 
people in those countries who are serv- 
ants to their government are not eating 
cake, while many of the free men in the 
free house of America are. It seems 
significant that after watching the 
workings of a dictatorship, and a popu- 
lar one at that, for two years, the Amer- 
ican ambassador to Germany, William 
E. Dodd, can still believe in the prin- 
ciples of democracy, and say, “The ecul- 
ture inherited from the past must be 
cultivated and conserved, and the ideals 
for which Von Steuben fought and 

(Continued on page 23) 
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Paving the Road to a Church 


and 


RACTICALLY 

all the churches in 
America — Catholic, 
Protestant, and Jew- 
ish—are either entering 
the political arena or 
accepting financial aid 
from the government to 
foster church activities 
along educational, so- 
cial, and economic lines. 
Whether a church seeks 
legal support and en- 
forcement of her church dogmas and cvs- 
toms under the penal codes, or whether 
she obtains gratuities and financial fa- 
vors from the state out of the tax funds 
of the people as a whole, makes little dif- 
ference so far as it is in violation of our 
Constitution, for both pave the way to a 
church and state union, and will ulti- 
mately destroy not only the rights of the 
conscience of the individual in religious 
matters, but the freedom and independ- 
ence of the church itself. 


Government Money for Church Activities 


In an editorial of the Chicago Tribune, 
under date of September 22, 1935, the 
editor deals with “Government Money 
for Chureh Activities.” This excellent 
editorial and timely warning needs to be 
taken seriously to heart by every Cath- 
olic, Protestant, and Jew who has any 
regard for the future welfare and free- 
dom of his church or synagogue. It 
should be read by every American who 
is desirous of preserving the ideals of 
the founders of our Republic and of 
Constitutional liberty in religious mat- 
ters. What is going to be done by the 
state for the churches in Chicago will 
likely be done for the churches in every 
city in the Union. Imagine the hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars of the peo- 
ple’s tax money that will soon be wasted 
and squandered by the government upon 
church activities, contrary to the pro- 
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State Union 


Freedom and 
Independence of the 
Church at Stake 


The Chicago Daily Tribune 
Issues a Timely Warning 


visions of our Con- 
stitution. We reprint, 
with a sense of duty 
and privilege, the 
following excerpts from 
the Tribune editorial : 


“Robert J. Dunham, as 
head of the Works Progress 
Administration in Illinois, 
has announced the approval 
by his agency of a grant of 
three and one-half million 
dollars of Federal money 
to be divided among the 
churches and synagogues of Chicago. The funds 
would be devoted to recreational, welfare, and 
educational work... . 

“The executive secretary of the Chicago 
Church Federation has indicated a willingness 
on the part of his organization to accept its 
share [$1,300,000] of the money. It is to be 
hoped that the decision is not final, and that it 
will be carefully reconsidered. Likewise it is 
to be hoped that the Catholics, who have been 
allotted, tentatively, $1,769,000, and Jews, for 
whom $427,000 is set aside in their turn, will 
scrutinize the matter with extreme care before 
reaching their decisions. 

“The issue can be stated simply in a sentence: 
Can the churches afford to accept the money? 

“We believe they cannot. 

“In defense of the proposal, it is said that 
many church activities have been interrupted in 
recent years by a lack of funds. . 

“All of this is no doubt true. It is also true 
that money distributed among the churches will 
be more usefully spent than if devoted to other 
kinds of boondoggling. The temptation to ac- 
cept the money is therefore very great. To the 
shortsighted it will no doubt be irresistible. 

“The leaders of the various churches, we be- 
lieve, ean be counted upon to take the longer 
view. They will see the danger of placing them- 
selves in a position of dependence upon the gov- 
ernment. The arrangement has been put for- 
ward as a temporary one to meet an emergency, 
but temporary arrangements have a way of be- 
coming permanent. So-called emergency meas- 
ures often outlive the emergency by decades. 
Certainly no habit is so easily formed as that 
of receiving money, and just as certainly the 
recipient finds himself in a position of depend- 
ence. 

“Do the churches wish to place themselves 
under the yoke? Do they desire to risk even 


(Continued on page 28) 
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ANSWER of the PROTESTANT 





J. C. ALLEN 


[ is with great satisfaction that we 
print the answer of the Protestant 
churches to the Federal Government’s 
offer of $5,000,000 for church work 
among the various denominations of re- 
ligion, refusing it for the reason that to 
accept it would be “a violation of the 
principle of separation of church and 
state.” All honor to the Protestant 
Church Federation of Chicago. We 
hope the Catholic and Jewish organiza- 
tions will follow suit, and administer a 
similar rebuke to the Federal govern- 
ment administrators of public funds, 
who, in violation of the great American 
ideal of a complete separation of church 
and state, offered public funds. 

The following editorial from the Wash- 
ington Herald of October 16, 1935, is 
right to the point on this important sub- 
ject: 

“True Americanism! 

“Such is the thought with which the country 
hails the refusal of the trustees of the Chicago 
Church Federation, representing twelve hundred 
Protestant churches in the Chicago area, to 
participate in the WPA project to finance rec- 
reational and educational programs through 
the churches. 


FIRST QUARTER 


CHURCHES 


of 
CHICAGO 


Federal Aid 
REFUSED 


To Accept It, in Their Opinion, 

Would Be a Violation of the 

Principle of Separation of Church 
and State 


By C. S. Longacre 


“The sound reason given for this refusal is 
that to participate in the project would, ‘in the 
judgment of the Board, be... a violation of 
the principle of separation of church and state.’ 

“The ‘Federal Government has _ offered 
$5,000,000 to Catholic, Jewish, and Protestant 
churches for the purposes mentioned. 

“The Protestant churches have spoken the 
true voice of America—the America devoted to 
liberty, and versed in the principles of our 
public law... . 

“Half the calamities with which the human 
race has been scourged, have arisen from the 
union of church and state. 

“The history of the world has shown the ex- 
treme dangers of connecting the civil power, in 
any manner or degree, with religious opinions. 

“The framers of the Constitution sought to 
avert these dangers and calamities by inserting 
in the Constitution the provision that there 
should be no law respecting an establishment of 
religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof, 
or imposing a religious test for office. 

“They had a solemn consciousness, born of 
our colonial experience, of the dangers from 
ecclesiastical ambition, the bigotry of spiritual 
pride, and the intolerance of sects. 

“They had before them the record of strife 
and jealousy on the subject of ecclesiastical as- 
cendancy which flowed from the failure of our 
early governments to preserve the distinction 
between religious and political power. 

(Continued on page 24) 
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WIDE WORLD 





Reenacting an American Schcolroom Scene of the Period of 1799 


Religious Liberty 


A VITAL prin- 
ciple in our 
country’s very 
foundation is the 
separation of 
church and state. 
The Federal gov- 
ernment deliber- 
ately denies itself 
of all legislative 
control over reli- 
gion, and refuses all religious organiza- 
tions any right or jurisdiction in state 
affairs. 

This was a departure in the history of 
state and church craft. The founders of 
the government took the broad position 
that there should be no impeding activ- 
ity which would tend to destroy the in- 
dependence of either civie or spiritual 
realms. They placed no shackles, there- 
fore, upon religion, and denied the pre- 
rogative of any religion to trammel the 
secular government which they estab- 
lished. 

In interpreting this principle, the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
said, in Watson vs. Jones, 13 Wall, 679 
(1871): 

“In this country the full and free right to 
entertain any religious belief, to practice any 
religious principle, and to teach any religious 
doctrine which does not violate the laws of 


morality and property, and which does not in- 
fringe personal rights, is conceded to all. The 
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and Our 
Publie Schools fen the establish- 


Will Religious Instruction in Public 

Schools or Support of Sectarian 

Schools by Public Taxation Open 

the Door for a Union of Church 
and State? 


law knows no heresy, 
and is committed to 
support of no 


ment of no sect.” 


In a speech de- 
livered in Freder- 
icksburg, Virginia, 
October 16, 1932, 
Governor Pollard 
stated the mind of 
the framers of Federal and State con- 
stitutions on religious liberty and the 
prohibitions in the latter constitutions 
of aid to sectarian schools by the States. 
He said: 


“This [religious liberty] was America’s great- 
est and most distinctive gift to the science of 
government. Acts of toleration had before 
been passed, but never before had any govern- 
ment put all religions on a footing of perfect 
equality. 

“To the minds of some, religious liberty 
means liberty to Christian denominations only, 
and to other religions simply toleration; but 
the word ‘toleration’ has no place in our politi- 
cal vocabulary, for it carries the implication 
that we, by our grace, may extend to others the 
privilege of worshiping God as they please, 
while as a matter of fact men do not worship 
God according to the dictates of conscience by 
virtue of any man-given right. The gift is 
direct from God. It is born with us.” 


All State constitutions prohibit re- 
straints upon religion. They likewise 
prohibit support of religion by taxation 
or otherwise. There are, therefore, no 
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State churches in the United States. 
Religious instruction in all American 
public schools, as a part of the curricula, 
is prohibited by the State constitutions. 
Support of sectarian schools is prohib- 
ited by the organic and statutory laws 
of all the States. These precautions 
were taken by the framers of the consti- 
tutions because they had found, from 
their experience, that religious instruc- 
tion in publie schools, or the support of 
sectarian schools by public taxation, 
opens wide the door for a union of 
church and state. 

The evolution of education, from the 
control of the various sectaries in the 
colonial days to public control, fills the 
most remarkable chapter in American 
history. It is remarkable because of the 
factors which contribut2d to it—because 
it was achieved at all—because with it 
came the definite separation of church 
and state, that incubus to ancient and 
modern civilizations. 

The first educational system estab- 
lished under civil auspices in America 
was in the Massachusetts Bay Colony in 
1647, but it was surrounded with a vig- 
orous church atmosphere and with con- 
stant ecclesiastical intrusion. Despite its 
civie implications, education was bound 
up with religion; for every town was 
governed by the church, and civic affairs 
were administered by the same groups of 
persons. Teachers were selected whose 
religious convictions and standing were 
as much, if not more, considered than 
were their scholastic attainments. 

The religious motive for these early 
tax-supported schools is shown by Dr. 
Charles A. Beard in “Rise of American 
Civilization” (New York), 1927, 1:177: 

“The idea of elementary schools supported by 
taxation, freed from clerical control and offer- 
ing instruction to children of all classes, found 
no expression in colonial America. Indeed, it 
was foreign to the experience of the Greeks, 


Romans, and Europeans of the Middle Ages, 
whose psychology still dominated the West.” 


Edward H. Reisner states in “The 
Evolution of the Common School” (New 
York), 1930, pp. 44, 45: 


FIRST QUARTER 


“The pastors of the churches were the super- 
visors of the schools, and the main materials in 
instruction were the Bible and the tenets of the 
Calvinistic religions.” 


The same educational policies obtained 
throughout New England. The early 
history of Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
and Maryland, however, shows that the 
governments of these colonies took ad- 
vanced steps in the matter of civie con- 
trol of education, as well as religious lib- 
erty. But a great deal of the ground 
gained in the seventeenth century was 
lost in the early part of the eighteenth. 
In Pennsylvania, public instruction was 
placed with several religious denomina- 
tions. In Maryland, in 1695, the system 
of education became a mixture of civil, 
ecclesiastical, and private enterprise. 
The Church of England dominated the 
educational and religious life of Virginia 
and the Carolinas. In the other colo- 
nies ecclesiastical activities were some- 
what confused, with no definite, organ- 
ized policy in control. 

With the immigration of the Euro- 
pean Baptists, the Presbyterians from 
northern Ireland and Scotland, the 
Quakers and Huguenots, religious equal- 
ity rapidly took shape. They not only 
stood for separation of church and state, 
but well knew that as long as education, 
either by taxation or private means, was 
under the control of religion, there could 
be, in fact, no separation of church and 
state. 

These humble Protestant sects, dis- 
senters from the Church of England, 
fought among themselves for religious 
and political liberty in the New World. 
Out of the crucible came the crowning 
glory of all the ages of man—political 
and religious liberty under laws that 
“know no heresy, and are committed to 
the support of no dogma, the establish- 
ment of no sect.” 

During the past two decades, it would 
seem that organized religious groups 
have taken on new life, as noted in their 
appeals to the States for the teaching 
and enforcement of their dogmas, for 


(Continued on page 25) 
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of ROGER 


First 
Part 


S we commemorate the 

life and work of 
Roger Williams in the 
founding of Rhode Island 
300 years ago (1636), when “he lived 
and dreamed in a future he was not to 
see, impatient to bring to men a heaven 
they were unready for,” it may be of 
interest to the readers of the Lipertry 
magazine to peruse a brief sketch of 
the life of this unique and inimitable 
character—the one original thinker of 
New England, three centuries ago. 
Cotton Mather correctly called Roger 
Williams “the first rebel against the 
divine church order established in the 
wilderness.” Indeed, says Parrington, 
“he was very much more than that; 
he was a rebel against all the stupidi- 
ties that interposed a barrier betwixt 
men and the fellowship of their 
dreams.” 

Roger Williams was a rebel from his 
youth against everything that fettered 
the conscience. In writing of his child- 
hood experiences to Governor Win- 
throp after his early conversion to the 
tenets of the Puritan faith, he says, 
“Myself but a child in everything, 
though in Christ called and persecuted 
even in and out of my father’s house 
these twenty years.” 

He dared to oppose his parents in 
religious matters. They stood high in 
the political, social, and religious order 
of that day, and to rebel in religious 
matters against the authority of a par- 
ent or the authority of the state church, 


was no light matter in those times. A 
nonconformist, or Puritan, under James 


[, was severely persecuted. Many were 
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A Brief Biographical Sketch 
















WILLIAMS 


By 
C. S. Longacre 


burned at the stake in 
Smithfield at the time 
when young Williams was 
converted to that faith. 
His parents lived just a few doors be- 
yond Newgate Prison or the Smithfield 
plaza where the so-called heretics were 
burned, and the parents’ anxiety for 
young Roger led them to employ strenu- 
ous methods to change his mind back 
to the state religion, but it was of no 
avail. All their parental entreaties and 
harsh methods failed to turn “the err- 
ing child from his dissenting ways.” 
When they entreated him to “believe 
as the church believes,” the young Puri- 
tan, newly converted, replied: ‘The 
truth is . . . the Father of light and mer- 
cies hath touched my soul with a love to 
Himself, to His only-begotten and true 
Lord Jesus, and to His Holy Scriptures.” 
Such an argument was unanswerable, 
and that was the kind of argument which 
characterized all of Roger Williams’ an- 
swers to his adversaries. 

All through his life he met opposi- 
tion, for he was in advance of the times. 
He wrote to Mr. John Whipple, Jr., 
in 1669: “I have been used to bear cen- 
sures and reproaches for truth’s sake, 
for reproving and witnessing against 
the works of darkness above these fifty 
years.” But the censure, the reproach, 
and the threats of parents, of friends, 
of the authorities of the state church, 
could not dampen the courage nor break 
the spirit of young Roger Williams. 
In his old age he was as fearless and 
daring as he had been in his youth 
for the cause of truth and religious 
liberty. 
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The year prior to his conversion to 
the Puritan faith, a certain prominent 
legate had been burned at the stake at 
Smithfield, and evidently this event 
made a deep impression on young 
Roger’s mind, and led him to investi- 
gate the Puritan faith more fully, re- 
sulting in his conversion. 

On his mother’s side, Roger Williams 
was connected with the prominent Pem- 
berton family which rose to great po- 
litical influence in England after the 
Reformation. These family connec- 
tions brought him into a prominent 
social and political environment among 
the gentility at the opening of the sev- 
enteenth century. It was these connec- 
tions which gained him special political 
favors and advantages later in life, 
relative to the establishment of his re- 
public in the New World as an inde- 
pendent territory for his new experi- 
ment in government. 


Roger Williams grew up in a stimu- 
lating intellectual environment, with 
many colorful contrasts. During his 
early manhood, Shakespeare finished 
his greatest works and died. Lord 
Bacon revised his essays from which 
Williams quoted profusely in his de- 
fense of religious liberty principles. 
He was a student under Sir Edward 
Coke, the eminent English jurist, who 
defied the royal authority and wrote 
the “Institutes,” now a classic in Com- 
mon Law, and a defense of the rights 
of the people. In his early teens he 
joined the religious protest of the Puri- 
tans against the established church and 
state order, and he chose the political 
faith of John Eliot and Sir Edward 
Coke. 

Because of Roger’s skill in shorthand 
and his training in legal procedure in 
the courts of England, Sir Edward Coke 
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This year the 300th an- 
niversary of the founding 


Roger Williams was 


rn in Wales about the 
of Rhode Island is being beginning of the seven- 


celebrated. Roger Wil- teenth century. His fa- 


























Young Williams often 


Because of Williams’ 
attended the sessions of skill in writing short- 
the Star Chamber, a hand, Sir Edward Coke 
noted London court. employed the youth as 





liams, the founder, did 
much to implant in the 
New World those princi- 
ples which have made 
this country great. By 
many he is called ‘The 
First American.” 





Williams in his early 
life many times witnessed 
the executions and burn- 
ings of so-called heretics 
at Smithfield. His youth- 
ful soul was deeply 
stirred as he saw the 
cruelties and inconsist- 
encies of enforced reli- 


gion and the persecutions 
of a church-state regime. 


FIRST QUARTER 


ther, it is said, was a 
London merchant-tailor. 
The son was serious, stu- 
dious, and religiously in- 
clined, early accepting 
the established state re- 
ligion of England. 


After studying law a 
short time, young Wil- 
liams turned to theology, 
and soon joined the Pu- 
ritans. He had definite 
ideas of the separate re- 
lationship that should ex- 
ist between the church 
and the civil power, and 
vigorously advocated 
them. 


There he met his mentor, 
the distinguished Eng- 
lish jurist, Sir Edward 


Coke, whom he greatly 
respected and to whom 
he b much attached 





his secretary. Later he 
placed him as a student 
in Charter House School. 
After finishing this school 
Williams attended Pem- 
broke College in Cam- 


bridge. 





Dissenters from the 
state church were se- 
verely persecuted. While 
some were imprisoned 
and punished, many fied 
to Holland and other 
places for safety. Wi)- 
Viams, having received a 
call from America, sailed 
with his wife from Eng- 
land on the ship “Lyon.” 





Roger Williams and his 
wife, Mary, arrived in 
America early in 1681. 
He was called to the pas- 
torate of the Salem 
church in Massachusetts 
Bay Colony. Hailed as a 
“godly minister,” he en- 

red upon his duties 
— sincerity and devo- 
ion, 
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Rather Than Compromise His Religious Principles, 
Roger Williams Accepted Banishment and Privation 


UST three hundred years ago this 

very year, 1936, Roger Williams 
founded the infant republic of Rhode 
Island upon the broad principles of 
civil and religious liberty for every 
man, the total separation of church and 
state, and the equality of all religions 
before the civil law and the bar of jus- 
tice. His little republic became the 
wonder and admiration of the world 
and the home of the oppressed of all 
lands, and grew so rapidly that the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony became 
alarmed, fearing that in a few more 
years it would outrival the population 
of the older colony. 

The Puritans of Massachusetts Bay 
Colony thought Roger Williams was of 
the same spirit as they were, and when 
powerful enough, would retaliate for 
the cruel treatment they had accorded 
him in 1635, when they had banished 
him from the Bay Colony on the charge 
of heresy. The governor of Massachu- 
setts, Mr. Endicott, sent two messengers 
to Roger Williams with a letter invit- 
ing him to join his government to the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony, that they 
might ever after live in friendly rela- 
tions. But Roger Williams did not 
trust the Puritans of Massachusetts, 
and he sent the following message back 
to Governor Endicott: “I feel safer 
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The Tercentenary of the Fou 


ROGER YW. 


down here among the Christian 
savages along Narragansett Bay 
than I do among the savage 
Christians of Massachusetts Bay Colony.’ 


One Great Objective 


> 


Roger Williams, after his banishment, had 
but one great objective to which he devoted 
the rest of his life, and that was to establish 
a government in America that might become 
the model for future generations, and also to 
create an asylum for the oppressed and per- 
secuted of every religious faith, not only in 
America, but also in Europe. He believed 
that the church and the state should be en- 
tirely divorced and separated in their func- 
tions in order to enjoy the greatest peace 
and prosperity. He believed that truth was 
its own best defender, and needed neither aid 
from the civil government nor carnal force 
to advance its tenets. 

“The armies of truth,” he said, “like the 
armies of the Apocalypse, must have no 
sword, helmet, breastplate, shield, or horse, 
but what is spiritual and of a heavenly na- 
ture.” 

The Puritans likewise believed in religious 
liberty, but they thought that this blessing 
should not be enjoyed by any dissenting 
sects which were not in agreement with the 
Puritan faith. In fact, the Puritans fled to 
America that they might enjoy the blessing 
of religious freedom in worship which was 
denied them in England before the Puritan 
Parliament came into supreme power under 
Oliver Cromwell. After the Puritans gained 
the ascendancy in political power in Eng- 
land, and even before that political upheaval, 
they denied to others the religious liberty 
which they demanded for themselves. Oliver 
Cromwell exposed this fault of the Puritans, 
of both the Presbyterians and the Inde- 
pendents, in a speech on the dissolution of 
Parliament, when he said: 
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ee te ee 


opie fe one ee ee 
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he Founding of Rhode Island by 


| WILLIAMS 


By The Editor “Is it ingenuous to ask lib- 
erty and not give it? What 
greater hypocrisy for those 

i who were oppressed by the bishop to become 

the greatest oppressors themselves so soon as 
their yoke was removed ?” 


ad This has ever been the case. There never 
ed yet has been a sect that has been oppressed, 
ish which, when it gained the ascendancy in 
me numbers and strength, did not in turn op- 
to press the weaker dissenting sects through 
EE governmental agencies and law. It is human 
= to oppress when entrusted with power, but 
ed it is divine to grant liberty to all men, 
‘nal whether they agree with us or not. 
a The Principle of Love 
ras Roger Williams had caught this divine 
id concept and principle of love, and practiced 
"ce it in his life and dealings with his fellow 
men; and the American people do well in 
he rendering him a tardy justice and honor in 
no this tricentennial celebration to his memory. 
se, He was in the truest sense the apostle of 
1a- religious liberty to America in those tur- 
bulent and malevolent times when no man 
yuS was permitted to call his faith and his soul 
ng his own. He was one hundred fifty y.ars 
ng ahead of his day in thinking and practicing 
he both civil and religious liberty principles. 
to In fact, his ideals of total separation of 
ng church and state have never been completely 
ras carried out, even in America, in spite of our 
an boast of religious freedom in this favored 
ler land. Our government has never divorced 
ed itself in its functions from the legal sanc- 
1g- tions of religion and religious observances, 
al, ' nor from religious persecution of dissenting 
ty sects which are not in agreement with those 
rer religious legal sanctions. Full religious lib- 
ns, =: erty has never yet been granted to the in- 
le- dividual, in spite of the constitutional guar- 
of anties which vouchsafe complete religious 


liberty and freedom of conscience in religion. 
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Rhode Island Was Founded by Roger Williams on 
the Principle of Separation of Church and State 








Many of the States in the Union still 
have religious statutes upon their books, 
which have been retained from colonial 
times when America had a union of 
church and state, and these religious 
laws are permitted to override the Fed- 
eral Constitution and its guaranties of 
religious liberty to the individual. All 
that is needed to kindle the flames of 
religious persecution today is to elect 
a religious bigot to a civil office, and 
these un-American laws will be invoked 
against the nonconformist who dares to 
assert the supremacy of conscience in 
religious matters. 

The more austere and conscientious 
a person is in his religious convictions, 
the greater is the danger that he will 
become a persecutor of those who hap- 
pen to disagree with him, provided he 
is entrusted with power. Like Saul the 
persecutor, they are always actuated by 
the idea that in persecuting dissenters 
they are doing God valiant service. The 
religious legalist, no matter how pious 
he may be, is never tolerant. Force, 
instead of love, is the propelling power 
of his religion. Everything and every- 
body must bow to his religious convic- 
tions. The dissenter has no right to 
his convictions, because he cannot be 
right in the sight of a self-satisfied 
legalist. 
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Not a Legalist 


Roger Williams was not a legalist in 
religious matters. He was a dissenter, 
and he believed that others had the 
same right to dissent from his views, 
and that the right of dissent for all 
should be sacredly protected in law, so 
all might stand on an equality be- 
fore the bar of justice. The pages of 
history are stained with the blood of 
millions of martyrs for the simple rea- 
son that both the church and the state 
failed to recognize that the right to 
dissent should be sacredly guarded. 


Liberty for All 


As soon as Roger Williams arrived 
in America in 1631, he began to preach 
absolute liberty of religion for every 
sect, and for so-called heretics, and even 
for infidels; and he sensed that this 
cherished blessing for all men could 
never be realized without a complete 
separation of the church from the state. 
He, however, failed to convince the 
Puritans of Massachusetts Bay Colony ; 
and so, he having incurred their ill will, 
they banished him because he taught 
that the “civil magistrate should not 
punish any one for the breach of the 
first four commandments” of the deca- 
logue, nor “interfere in matters of re- 
ligion and conscience,” nor should he 
“constrain any one to this or that form 
of religion.” Such doctrine, which at 
present is considered in America as 
sound doctrine, was then called “dam- 
nable heresy.” 

The banishment of Williams made 
him more determined than ever to plant 
the seeds of civil and religious liberty 
in America, and to found an independ- 
ent government where all could worship 
God in harmony with the dictates of 
their own consciences, where no one 
could be molested by the civil magis- 
trate so long as he conducted himself 
as a good citizen in purely civil mat- 
ters. He decided to prepare settle- 
ments in the New World for all who 
were religiously oppressed in Europe 
as well as in America. He made his 
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first appeal to the Independents, or 
Separatists, then to the Baptists and 
the Quakers, to come to the plantations 
of Rhode Island. They came from all 


lands in large numbers, and were 
granted perfect freedom of worship for 
all faiths. In justification of his doc- 
trine of the absolute separation of 
church and state, Roger Williams said: 


The Civil Sword Makes Hypocrites 


“The civil sword may make a nation 
of hypocrites and anti-Christians, but 
not a single Christian.” “Jesus Christ, 
the greatest statesman that ever was, 
commands the toleration of the anti- 
Christians.” “The civil magistrates 
are bound to preserve the bodies of 
their subjects, not to vex them for con- 
scientious motives.” “Followers of 
corrupt opinions, whether they be 
Pagans, Jews, Turks, or anti-Christians, 
may be obedient subjects of the civil 
laws.” 

“The lilies of Christ may flourish in 
His church, in spite of the abundance 
of weeds which are allowed to grow in 
the world.” “A national church is not 
instituted by Jesus Christ.” “The civil 
Republic, and the spiritual Republic 
(the church) are not opposed, but inde- 
pendent of each other.” “Forcing men 
to attend the worship of God is the 
greatest cause of the breaking of the 
civil peace.” “According to the gospel, 
the head of the family is not bound to 
force all those who are under him 
against their consciences.” “It is less 
hurtful to compel a man to marry 
somebody whom he does not love than 
to follow a religion in which he does 
not believe.” “Jesus Christ did not or- 
dain that ministers should be main- 
tained by those who were not converted 
aiid believers.” 

What Williams Opposed 

Roger Williams vehemently opposed 
what he called “the most deplorable 
statute in English law,” namely, the 
statute which compelled everybody, 
without distinction or religious faith, 
to attend the divine services in his 
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parish every Sunday. In assailing this 
statute, Williams said: “An unbelieving 
soul is dead in sin, and to drag an un- 
believer from one form of worship to 
another is the same thing as changing 
the clothes of a corpse.” 

With equal earnestness he combated 
the practice of forced contributions for 
the benefit of ministers of religion. 
His adversaries asked: “Is not the la- 
borer worthy of his hire?’ “Yes,” 


| Williams replied, “but only from those 


who have employed him.” 

Roger Williams was truly an apostle 
of religious liberty sent from God to 
America. The cause of religious liberty 
in America may still produce great 
leaders in defense of those fundamental 
principles, but it will be difficult for 
any to excel Roger Williams in the 
purity and logic of his reasoning, in 
the breadth of conception and the sin- 
cerity of the advocacy of sound prin- 
ciples in that cause. 

All lovers of civil and religious lib- 
erty who cherish our present heritage 
of freedom in America as handed down 
to us by the founding fathers of our 
Republic, who derived their inspiration 
from the writings of Roger Williams, 
do well, in this year of 1936, to pay a 
belated tribute to this great “Apostle 
of Soul Liberty,” to whom we are more 
indebted for our precious heritage of 
democracy and religious freedom than 
to any other man, except the Man 
Christ Jesus, from whom Roger Wil- 
liams derived his inspiration and opin- 
ions concerning man’s proper relation- 
ship to God and religion. 

We shall have more to say in the 
LiserTy magazine about this great but 
unpretentious man, who did so much 
for the cause of human freedom and 
human rights in America, during this 
tricentennial celebration of the found- 
ing of the model republic by Roger 
Williams in Rhode Island. 
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THE man whose object in life is to eat, 
does not live, he merely vegetates. 
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What the Constitution Means to 
the Citizen 


(Continued from page 3) 


fundamental rights essential to human 
life, human liberty, and the pursuit of 
human happiness. 

The most exalted position created was 
that of President, and, lest its occupant 
might sometime be tempted to exercise 
ungranted powers, it was provided that, 
before a President enter on the execution 
of his office, “he shall take an oath to 
preserve, protect, and defend the Con- 
stitution of the United States.” The 
framers of that document regarded an 
oath as something registered in heaven, 
and assumed that no man so honored 
and so sworn would violate it. 

To safeguard individual rights, the 
framers of the Constitution created the 
Supreme Court, with authority to say, 
when the facts warranted, to the Pres- 
ident and Congress: “Your acts are 
void because you are attempting to do 
what the Constitution declares you must 
not do.” 

That all nations have recurring pe- 
riods of passion is a matter of history. 
In such periods individual freedom is 
trampled underfoot in republics as well 
as in monarchies. Never have human 
rights, been more insecure than they 
were in France after the monarchy had 
been destroyed, “the rule of the people” 
proclaimed, and the tricolor of “liberty, 
equality, and fraternity” unfurled. In 
certain European countries where within 
two decades emperors have been de- 
throned and men from humble life have 
become the heads of state, the lives and 
liberties of countless individuals are 
with cruel injustice being daily denied. 

History records that, during the many 
civil commotions in England, thousands 
of the best men and the purest patriots 
fell by the hand of the public execu- 
tioner. In the “Bloody Assizes” held in 
Winchester in 1685, 320 men and women 
were sent to their deaths by the hang- 
man or the headsman, and several hun- 
dred more were ordered to be sold into 
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slavery in the West Indies. Lady Alice 
Lisle, aged seventy-one, was sentenced in 
the same assizes to be burned to death 
because she gave shelter to a noncon- 
formist minister and his companion who 
were fugitives from Monmouth’s army. 
The charge against her was “harboring 
traitors.” Later King James II gra- 
ciously consented that the old lady be 
beheaded instead of burned to death. 
Human nature acts very much alike 
everywhere in periods of emotional ex- 
citement. 

Protected Only by the Constitution 

In October, 1864, three citizens of 
Indiana were arrested by order of a 
general of the United States Army. 
They were brought before a military 
commission, tried on charges based on 
their opposition to war measures of the 
government, and were convicted and 
sentenced to be hanged. The charges 
against them were so vague that their 
eminent counsel, Jeremiah S. Black, said 
to the justices of the United States Su- 
preme Court: 

“The charge is found in this record, but you 
will not be able to decipher its meaning. The 
judge advocate must have meant to charge 
them with some offense unknown to the laws, 
which he chose to make capital by legislation 
of his own.” 

May 19, 1865, was the day set for their 
execution. These men had not lived in 
the war zone, and they never had been 
in the military or naval service of the 
United States. The only thing that 
saved them from death was the Consti- 
tution. They availed themselves of the 
right to a writ of habeas corpus, and 
their cases reached the Supreme Court. 
They contended that they had been de- 
prived of their right to trial by jury. 
Though the executive department of the 
government, as represented by the attor- 
ney-general, demanded their execution 
on the military verdict, the Supreme 
Court declared their convictions illegal, 
and set them free. In that case (Ex 
parte Milligan, 4 Wall. 2) the court, 
speaking through Mr. Justice David 
Davis, said: 
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“No graver question was ever considered by 
us... . The founders of our government were 
familiar with the history of the struggle for 
liberty, and they made secure in a written 
Constitution every right which the people had 
wrested from power during a contest of ages. 
. . . Those great and good men foresaw that 
troublous times would arise, when rulers and 
people would become restive under restraint, 
and that the principles of constitutional liberty 
would be in peril, unless established by irrepeal- 
able law. . . . The Constitution of the United 
States is a law for rulers and people, equally 
in war and in peace, and covers with the shield 
of its protection all classes of men, at all times, 
and under all circumstances. No doctrine, in- 
volving more pernicious consequences, was ever 
invented by the wit of man than that any of its 
provisions can be suspended during any of the 
great exigencies of government. Such a doc- 
trine leads directly to anarchy or despotism. 

. . Wicked men, ambitious of power, with 
hatred of liberty and contempt of law, may fill 
the place once occupied by Washington and 
Lincoln. . . . Our fathers knew that unlimited 
power was especially hazardous to freemen.” . . 


In other countries men are locked up 
indefinitely on mere official nods. In 
certain European countries, hundreds of 
thousands of men and women are today 
in prison without knowing what they 
are accused of or who put them there. 
Neither friends nor counsel are permit- 
ted access to them. 

Our Constitution guarantees to every 
defendant a speedy trial. . . . No pun- 
ishment can be inflicted except that pre- 
seribed by law. The trial must be con- 
ducted in the spirit of fairness. 

Another bulwark of individual free- 
dom is that provision of the Constitution 
which reads: “Congress shall make no 
law respecting an establishment of re- 
ligion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof; or abridging the freedom of 
speech or of the press; or the right of 
the people peaceably to assemble, and 
to petition the government for a redress 
of grievances.” 

In European countries today, millions 
of people are being persecuted and tor- 
tured and exiled because of their race or 
religion; and freedom of speech, press, 
and assemblage is nonexistent. 

Here the citizen’s property, as well as 
his life and liberty, is protected by the 
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Constitution. Our organic law declares, 
“Private property shall not be taken for 
publie use without just compensation.” 
In Loan Association vs. Topeka, 87 U. S., 
655-665, the Supreme Court denounced 
arbitrary decrees “under legislative 
forms,” and said: 

“To lay with one hand the power of the 
government on the property of the citizen, and 
with the other to bestow it upon favored indi- 
viduals, . . . is none the less a robbery because 
it is done under the forms of law.” 


In U. S. vs. Lee, U. S., 196, the Su- 
preme Court uttered these words: 

“No man in this country is so high that he 
is above the law. All the officers of the govern- 
ment, from the highest to the lowest, are crea- 
tures of the law, and are bound to obey it. 
Shall it be said that the courts cannot give a 
remedy when the citizen has been deprived of 
his property by force, his estate seized and con- 
verted to the use of the government without 
lawful authority, without process of law, and 
without compensation, because the President 
has ordered it and his officers are in posses- 
sion?” 

Many other examples might be cited 
showing how the Constitution upholds 
the rights of even the humblest citizen. 
These guaranties are the soul-substance 
of free government. They are as essen- 
tial to the life of this Republic as roots 
are to the life of a tree. 

Some persons lightly refer to proposed 
amendments as “a change in the rules.” 
While a few provisions of the Consti- 
tution are merely rules which might 
be changed without structural damage, 
most of its provisions are principles 
which can no more be amended without 
fatal results to our constitutional gov- 
ernment than the ten commandments 
could be amended without undermining 
the world’s social order. To change by 
amendment the date of the Presidential 
inauguration from March 4 to January 
20 is a change of rule that does not 
affect the government structure. To 
amend the Constitution so as to take 
away the judicial power of the Supreme 
Court or the legislative power of Con- 
gress is so to change our house of gov- 
ernment as to make it uninhabitable by 
the spirit of liberty... . 


FIRST QUARTER 


Power Must Be Controlled 

“The one assured result of historical investi- 
gation is the lesson that uncontrolled power is 
invariably poisonous to those who possess it. 
They are always tempted to impose their canon 
of good upon others, and they assume that the 
good of the community depends upon the con- 
tinuance of their power. Liberty always de- 
mands a limitation of political authority.” ... 

If the power of the Supreme Court to 
keep the Chief Executive and Congress 
within those limits prescribed for them 
by the Constitution, is taken away, our 
written guaranty of personal liberties 
would become mere “scraps of paper,” 
to be tossed aside at the whim of Presi- 
dent or Congress... . 

Democracy descends to a dictatorship 
with ease. There is never any tarrying 
at some halfway place. When Thomas 
Jefferson, John P. Curran, and others 
said: “Eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty,” they were not indulging in 
mere rhetoric. What we are indifferent 
to, we lose. Material from which des- 
potism may be engendered is especially 
abundant in times of economic stress. 
Depressions breed discontent, and dis- 
content begets emotions, the heat of 
which is incompatible with cool, clear 
thinking... . 

When people find life’s burdens heavy, 
and long for political “messiahs,” there 
are always those who come forward, as- 
sume a prophet’s pose, claim to be di- 
vinely qualified, and begin to talk about 
establishing “a new social order.” Each 
proclaims his possession of legislative 
“keys” to the longed-for paradise of 
plenty, and the idea is popularized that 
government is something to live not 
under but on.... 

The surrender of the liberty Ameri- 
cans have enjoyed since independence 
was won and the Constitution adopted, 
would be a big price to pay for even 
certain economic security. It is too high 
a price to pay for a promise! For 150 
years Americans have had a higher de- 
gree of economic security than any other 
people. They achieved this under a sys- 
tem which did not discourage industry 
and did not encourage indolence. Their 
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achievements were due to no dictator, 
but to their own individual efforts. 
They belonged to a breed whose fiber 
was never feeble. Americans will con- 
tinue to achieve the highest degree of 
economic security attainable by human 
beings only by reliance on those un- 
amenable virile qualities which made 
their fathers great... . 

The nation itself must be wisely and 
well organized to protect rights, and 
that is exactly what the American people 
in convention assembled did when, under 
the leadership of Washington and Madi- 
son and Hamilton, they organized this 
nation according to the plans and speci- 
fications of the Constitution they or- 
dained. 

Fortunate is our nation with its consti- 
tutional safeguards of individual rights 
and an independent Supreme Court to 
maintain them. 


Stand by the Constitution 
(Continued from page 7) 


of throats, “Pay the national debt in 
greenbacks. The money that was good 
enough for the soldier is good enough 
for the bondholder.” 

But wiser and more honest counsels 
prevailed. Prosperity returned some- 
what slowly, it is true, but it came; 
and it will come again, if men will but 
heed the words of Jefferson. 

But that which we fear more than 
anything else in the present state of so- 
ciety is a general rewriting of the Con- 
stitution. If real defects are discovered 
in our fundamental law, let them be 
remedied severally and not en masse; 
and especially not in the heat of a 
Presidential campaign. 

There are dangerous elements in our 
country. Our liberal immigration laws 
of past years brought to our shores many 
thousands who developed into good citi- 
zens, ardently attached to our free in- 
stitutions. But with these came also 
many malcontents, only awaiting an op- 
portunity to wreck our Republic and to 
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change our form of government. Let us 
beware of yielding to any such clamor. 

Both the form and the spirit of our 
government should be preserved. Our 
Republic is made up of sovereign States. 
Let this feature continue, and let us 
especially beware of any attempt tc 
change or in any respect to modify the 
first ten Amendments, proposed by the 
first Congress meeting under the Con- 
stitution. 

And of the ten, the First Amendment 
should be especially dear to the heart 
of every liberty-loving citizen. Let no 
hand ever erase or change a single word 
of that Amendment: 

“Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof; or abridging the freedom 
of speech, or of the press; or the right of the 


people peaceably tu assemble, and to petition 
the government for a redress of grievances.” 


The rights safeguarded by the First 
Amendment are vital to the continuance 
of freedom of religion, of speech, and of 
the press. We want no dictator. Let 
the people rule as they have ruled for 
more than a century and a half. 

May a kind Providence spare us from 
such experiences as have in recent years 
fallen to the lot of some of the countries 
of the Eastern Hemisphere. 

The first ten Amendments to our 
Constitution are to the American people 
what Magna Charta, the great charter, 
signed by King John, June 15, 1215, has 
for more than seven centuries been to the 
people of England ; and today no British 
king would dare attempt any change in 
that instrument. 

It should be even so with the Amer- 
ican Bill of Rights; morally it is not 
subject to change, for a natural right 
cannot be denied or curtailed without 
grievous wrong. 

To change the American Bill of Rights 
would be to junk the Republic, and to 
set up in its stead an oligarchy or a 
dictatorship. Power should remain with 
the people, and even the people should 
understand that their just powers are 
limited by rights. Let us all remember 
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that natural rights are inalienable, and 
that though “despotic power may invade 
those rights, justice still confirms them.” 


i } S 1} 
America Confused 


(Continued from page 9) 

Karl Schurz labored long and hard, 
must again be taught to our peoples— 
the distressed masses who do not quite 
realize what are the causes of all our 
sufferings, and must be better in- 
formed.” (Address to the Steuben So- 
ciety, Berlin, 1935.) 

The issues have been beclouded until 
the American people are confused and 
hardly know which way to turn. When 
the Supreme Court preserved the gov- 
ernment for the people, it did not sanc- 
tify a rule of free-for-all, where blood- 
thirsty corporations were allowed to 
eat little babies, and Simon Legree to 
crack his whip where he would, as the 
opponents of restrained government 
would raise the specter. The Supreme 
Court has found no fault in the gov- 
ernment’s hounding of the 10 per cent 
fringe of unscrupulous businessmen 
who would try to take advantage in 
a free country. It has not interfered 
in Congressional investigations, even 
when, for obvious political reasons, they 
have been degraded into muckraking 
sessions. In fact, the courts of the land 
have consistently sent bankers and big 
businessmen to jail who were not able 
to play the game squarely in a free 
country. 

The crux of the matter is that under 
this constitutional form of government 
there is ample provision made for the 
establishment of justice and public 
weal. In fact, it is an explicit duty of 
the government. A former President 
has likened it to an umpire. It calls 
the fouls, and cracks down on those 
who make them. But it doesn’t tell 
its citizens what kind of games to play. 
It merely says, “You must play them 
fairly.” And (this is important) it 
gives every citizen the right to present 
his side of the case. 


FIRST QUARTER 





Against this form of government is 
the idea of a strong central govern- 
ment, supposedly omnipotent, and de- 
cidedly omnipresent. It says, “This is 
not your game any more. Play it the 
way we want it played, or don’t play 
at all.” And from this ultimatum there 
is no court of appeal, and no one to 
establish the justice of its rules, for 
there is nothing over it. The umpire 
has been signed up by the other team. 


Paving the Road to a Church and 
State Union 
(Continued from page 10) 


a remote possibility of rendering themselves 
permanently dependent upon professional poli- 
ticians, distributing largess to friendly congre- 
gations and faiths and denying aid to others? 
If the emergency arrangement should become 
permanent, can freedom of worship and of 
conscience be preserved? 

“These are questions which must be faced, 
and we do not believe it is possible to answer 
them without admitting that danger to religious 
liberty is to be found in the proposal. However 
innocent the plan may now seem, it can become 
the entering wedge as well as the precedent for 
just such a policy of religious oppression as is 
now on exhibition in Germany. 

“In Germany, for generations the churches of 
all faiths have been supported by the state 
through taxation. The Hitler government thus 
found itself in a position to coerce them. To 
their everlasting glory, many of the German 
religious leaders refused to admit the right of 
the politicians to dictate in matters of faith and 
conscience; but it is significant that many 
clergymen have bent the knee, and today, hav- 
ing pocketed their thirty pieces of silver, are 
preaching a pagan faith in churches dedicated 
to Christ. Congregations which held to the 
faith have suffered for it. Their accustomed 
revenues have been cut off, their freedom of 
worship has been interfered with, and many of 
their pastors and priests have been imprisoned. 

“That is the ultimate consequence of abandon- 
ing the doctrine of the separation of church and 
state. He who pays the piper calls the tune. 
If the churches are to remain free, they must 
pay the price of freedom, which is self-support 
in all their activities. Those who preach of 
temptation ought to be keen enough to recog- 
nize when they are being tempted, and strong 
enough to resist.” 


The churches and the religious educa- 
tional institutions throughout the United 
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States have been altogether too ready to 

yield to the temptation to receive gifts 

from the state during this financial de- 

pression, without weighing the conse- 

quences in the light of past experiences. 
The WPA and the Churches 

The Christian Century of October 2, 
1935, under the caption, “The WPA and 
the Churches,” says: 

“An ambitious project is being fostered by 
the churches of all denominations and the WPA. 
One result of the depression has been the prun- 
ing of church staffs and consequent depletion of 
church programs, especially in their educational, 
recreational, and social aspects. A project is 
tow being sponsored by the WPA, which will 
pay the salaries to employ 4,400 trained workers 
at an annual expenditure of $5,000,000, to con- 
duct educational, recreational, and welfare work 
in the churches, . . . and working in close co- 
operation with the ecclesiastical authorities.” 


The principle which is violated in this 
use of public funds is a dangerous ap- 
proach to a union of church and state. 
Nearly all the State constitutions ex- 
pressly prohibit the use of any public 
money for sectarian purposes. The 
State constitution of New York, Article 
IX, Section 4, is a good example of such 
constitutional prohibitions, which reads 
as follows: 


“Neither the State nor any _ subdivision 
thereof, shall use its property or credit or any 
public money, or authorize or permit either to 
be used, directly or indirectly, in aid or main- 
tenance, other than for examination and inspec 
tion, of any school or institution of learning 
wholly or in part under the control or direction 
of any religious denomination, or in which any 
denominational tenet or doctrine is taught.” 


The proposal to expend millions of 
dollars of tax money, dividing it among 
the various religious sects, is an inno- 
vation that may be fraught with dire 
consequences. Americans should raise a 
rigorous protest against this dangerous 
precedent. The churches cannot afford 
to sell out their independence and free- 
dom in religious matters. Let the 
churches beware of the gifts of the state, 
and heed the warning Virgil gave to the 
Romans: “Beware of the Greeks when 
bringing gifts.” Another Roman states- 
man warned his countrymen against re- 
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ceiving gifts from a Greek king, saying: 
“He sends out great gifts indeed, but he 
sends them as bait on a hook. And is it 
possible that the fish can love the fish- 
erman ?” 

When the state presents a bait to thie 
church, be sure a hook is concealed in it. 
The churches in America which are to- 
day free will do well to ponder the fol- 
lowing ancient proverbs: 

“Liberty is of more value than many gifts ; 
and to receive gifts is to lose it.” 

“When money is taken, freedom is forsaken. 4 

“Evil is the gift that takes away our liberty.” 

“Not Philip, but Philip’s gold, took the cities 
of Greece.” 

“The man who first ruined the Roman people 
was he who first gave them treats and gratui- 
ties.” 


It is an old maxim that every man has 
his price; and if all the religious denomi- 
nations in the United States accept these 
gratuities offered them by the govern- 
ment, we will have to change the maxim 
to include all the churches. When tlie 
church and the state dish out of the same 
coffer, it bodes evil. 0.8.L. | 
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Answer of the Protestant 
Churches of Chicago 


(Continued from page 11) 


“They saw that wherever this was not done, 
the securities of public liberty were checked 
and often overturned, and that where it was 
preserved, there ensued peace, moderation, and 
enlightened legislation. 

“It was no hostility to religion which dictated 
the course of the founders of our government 
and shaped the Constitution. 

“They perceived, however, the great trith 
that the rights of conscience are beyond the 
just reach of any human power; that they are 
given by God, and cannot be encroached uyion 
by human authority without, as a famous jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court said, ‘a criminal dis- 
obedience of the precepts of natural as well as 
revealed religion.’ 

“And thus was cut off forever every preterise, 
or suggestion, or indirect mode, of alliance be- 
tween church and state in the national govern- 
ment! 

“It is interesting to recall that James Madi- 
son, when President, was so fearful of violating 
the spirit of the Constitution on this subject, 
that he refused his assent to a bill incorporating 
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an Episcopal church at Alexandria, and another, 
reserving a parcel of public land for the use of 
a Baptist church in one of the Territories. 

“The national repugnance to any compromise 
of this principle of the complete separation of 
church and state is today as sensitive and pro- 
found as it ever was. 

“It has received a fine expression by the 
Chicago Church Federation, for which every 
thoughtful American is deeply grateful! 

“NOT FOR MONEY will Americans sacrifice 
their religious liberty, or see it impaired.” 


The time has not yet come, though 
we fear it will, when the Protestant 
churches in the United States will be 
ready to sell their birthright of religious 
liberty, and place their necks under the 
political yoke of the Federal govern- 
ment. They havé not quite forgotten the 
lessons of the past. It means that the 
heritage of religious liberty in America 
is given a new lease on life, and we trust 
that the churches in other localities will 
well ponder this question before they 
decide to accept the gratuities of the 
state and pave the road which leads ulti- 
mately to a church and state union and 
the enslavement of the independence of 
the churches to the Federal and State 
governments. c. Ss. L. 
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Religious Liberty and Our 
Public Schools 


(Continued from page 13) 


preference, for cash appropriations, and 
for services, paid for from taxation, such 
as the use of free buses, free school- 
books, and the like. 

What will this generition do about the 
efforts that are being made to obtain 
favoritism in the States and to break 
down our public system? 

“Eternal vigilance is ever the price of 
liberty.” Let, then, the welfare of our 
public schools be the object of every 
American patriot. Let him watch the 
treasuries of our townships, cities, coun- 
ties, States, and nation, that sectarian 
schools may not receive appropriations 
or other forms of subsidies—Supreme 
Council, 330, Bulletin, Aug. 15, 1935. 
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A Brief Biographical Sketch of 
Roger Williams 
(Continued from page 15) 


chose him as his secretary to take notes 
of the proceedings in the Star Chamber 
and to take down his legal opinions and 
speeches. Young Williams must have 
been an expert stenographer, for Mrs. 
Anne Sadlier, daughter of Sir Edward 
Coke, recorded on the back of a letter 
from Williams in 1652: “This Roger 
Williams, when he was a youth, would, 
in shorthand, take sermons and speeches 
in Star Chamber and present them to 
my dear father. He, seeing so hopeful 
a youth, took such a liking to him that 
he sent him to Sutton’s Hospital (Char- 
ter House), and he was the second that 
was placed there: full little did he 
think that he would have proved such 
a rebel to God, the king, and his 
country.” 

But Sir Edward Coke, chief justice 
of the King’s Bench, the foremost au- 
thority in English law at that time, 
dared in points of law to withstand 
Queen Elizabeth and King James when 
he defended the sovereignty of Parlia- 
ment and the rights of the people under 
the Common Law against the claims of 
the sovereigns of England. While tak- 
ing down the speeches of Chief Justice 
Coke, Williams acquired a fuller under- 
standing of the principles of law and 
government and the rights of the peo- 
ple and of Parliament, which he ap- 
plied practically in the building of his 
model republic in the New World. 

That he imbibed many of his liberal 
ideals from Coke, Roger Williams fully 
acknowledged when he wrote to Mrs. 
Anne Sadlier in 1652, and paid the 
highest respect to those sterling qual- 
ities which he admired in her father, 
saying : 

“My much honored friend, that man 
of honor and wisdom and piety, your 
dear father, was ofter pleased to call 
me his son; and truly it was as bitter 
as death . . . to me, when I rode past 
Windsor Way to take ship at Bristow 
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and saw Stoke House where the blessed 
man was. ... But how many thousand 
times since have I had honorable and 
precious remembrance of his person and 
the life, the writings, the speeches, and 
the examples of that glorious light. 
And I may truly say that besides my 
natural inclination to study and activ- 
ity, his example, instruction, and en- 
couragement have spurred me on to a 
more than ordinary industrious and 
patient course in my whole course 
hitherto. . . . What I have done and 
suffered, and I hope for the truth of 
God, . . . you. may acknowledge some 
beams of His holy wisdom and good- 
ness, who hath not suffered all your 
own and your dear father’s smiles to 
have been lost upon so poor and despic- 
able an object. . . . I hope for God, that, 
as your honorable father was wont to 
say, he that shall harrow what I have 
sown must rise early.” 

The “much honored friend,’ Lord 
Coke, nominated Roger Williams for 
a scholarship to the Charter House in 
1621, when he was eighteen years old. 
Later on, he won an appointment to 
Cambridge University. In the chapel 
cloister of the Charter House is a me- 
morial to Roger Williams, and in the 
Hall of Fame in the Capitol building, 
Washington, D. C., is a marble statue 
of Roger Williams holding in his hands 
a Bible upon which is carved: “The 
Apostle of Soul Liberty.” In Geneva, 
Switzerland, in the midst of the statues 
of the great Reformers of the Reforma- 
tion and Renaissance, stands in bold 
relief the statue of Roger Williams as 
the great reformer, leading all reform- 
ers of the reformation in America. 

At Cambridge University, in 1623, 
when twenty years of age, Roger Wil- 
liams took up the religious and social 
protests of the Puritans and reformers, 
and under the able leadership of Lord 
Edward Coke, who was High Steward 
of Cambridge University, and of Sir 
John Eliot, Joined the party opposing 
Bishop Laud’s church policy and the 
followers of the king. In 1627 Wil- 
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liams received his degree of A. B. from 
Cambridge University, after which he 
began his studies more specifically for 
the ministry. His religious studies 
turned him against the state church, 
and he left Cambridge in 1629, after 
taking two years of postgraduate work, 
discontented with the political and reli- 
gious atmosphere of the university un- 
der the dominating zeal of Bishop Wil- 
liam Laud. 

Sir Edward Coke and other promi- 
nent friends endeavored to secure him 
a position which would afford him a 
good living. But a “tender con- 
science,” said Williams, “kept me from 
honor and preferment. Besides many 
former offers and that late New Eng- 
land eall, I have since had two several 
livings proffered to me.” The officials 
of the Massachusetts Bay Colony prof- 
fered him the call from New England 
to become pastor of the Salem church. 

Drastic steps were taken, in 1630 
by King Charles and Bishop Laud to 
stem the tide of liberalism and to blot 
out Puritanism and other dissenting 
sectarianism against the established 
church. The king resorted to physical 
torture and disfigurement, fines, im- 
prisonment, and whippings of all ar- 
dent dissenters. King James had al- 
ready sent Lord Edward Coke with 
Pym and Selden to the London Tower, 
for writing and supporting the pro- 
testation against political Catholicism, 
Arminianism, and the divine right of 
the king. Many persons fled to Hol- 
land for safety, but Roger Williams 
and other leading Puritans fled to the 
American wilderness. 

Mr. Williams had written his “Dis- 
sent” against Bishop Laud’s formal 
service of the Book of Common Prayer, 
and the bishop was seeking his appre- 
hension and pursued him out of the 
land. He decided to accept the late 
New England call. His arrival in Bos- 
ton on February 5, 1631, marked the 
beginning of a famous. episode in Amer- 
iean history. Within five years, this 
godly young minister, who had been 
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welcomed with open arms by the lead- 
ing Puritans of New England, was a 
solitary pilgrim and homeless exile, 
fleeing from Puritan persecutions, seek- 
ing refuge among the savage Indians 
in the wilderness, forbidden to return 
to the Massachusetts Bay Colony. 

This sketch will be continued in the 
next number of the Liserty magazine. 


Cc. 8. L. 
: =m mm 
Liberty Bell Cracked 100 
Years Ago 


Or July 8, 1835, just one hundred 
years ago, the Liberty Bell in In- 
dependence Hall cracked as it tolled 
while the funeral cortege of Chief Jus- 
tice John Marshall moved down the 
streets of Philadelphia. The Liberty 
Bell has always been regarded as the 
American symbol of constitutional lib- 
erty and the champion of independence 
and democracy under our matchless 
Constitution. On its vibrant lips is 
written a motto of divine origin: “Pro- 
claim liberty throughout all the land to 
all the inhabitants thereof.” This motto 
was inscribed upon the Liberty Bell 
long before the birth of American lib- 
erty and independence in 1776 when 
the Liberty Bell announced it as an as- 
sured fact on that memorable day, 
the Fourth of July. The motto was a 
prophecy until that date; then it be- 
eame a fact. Likewise it has been sug- 
gested by many prominent statesmen of 
America that the cracking of the Lib- 
erty Bell one hundred years ago was 
prophetie of the ultimate downfall of 
constitutional liberties. 

The one hundredth anniversary of 
the cracking of the Liberty Bell, which 
was celebrated in Philadelphia, July 8, 
with appropriate ceremonies and with 
speeches by prominent statesmen, also 
marked the first anniversary of the 
cracking of constitutional liberties and 
guaranties for the individual under a 
bureaucratic government. 


The times upon which we have fallen 
are evil. Democracies are being sup- 
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planted by dictatorships, and constitu- 
tions are overridden by decrees and bu- 
reaucratic codes. Individual rights are 
trampled underfoot, and minority rights 
are sacrificed by overbearing and tyran- 
nical majorities. Many Americans 
have taken it for granted that our 
heritage of liberty was won and made 
forever secure by our forefathers; that 
never again would America have a 
union of church and state or lose its 
liberties; but our forefathers felt some 
fears. They saw dangers ahead, and 
knew that unless all religious sanctions 
in law were repealed and stricken from 
the statute books, our constitutional 
liberties would be overridden and nulli- 
fied in the course of time, and religious 
persecutions would become the order of 
the day. Unless present tendencies to 
override the Constitution and human 
rights are checked, our constitutional 
liberties are doomed. 

The prediction that the cracking of 
the Liberty Bell was a forerunner of 
the doom of American liberties, is a 
prophecy that seems to be nearing its 
fulfillment. Sneering at the guaran- 
ties of human rights as safeguarded by 
the Constitution on the part of high 
government officials, applauded by 
large groups of American citizens, is 
a bad omen of our times. 

Frequent references to fundamental 
principles by our statesmen, and the 
eternal vigilance of the people to up- 
hold and defend those cherished pre- 
rogatives of constitutional democracy 
and independence against the assaults 
of both domestic and foreign foes, are 
still the price of our liberties. When- 
ever that love of liberty has lost its 
hold upon the hearts of the people and 
they are willing to sell out their heritage 
of freedom for the boondoggling gra- 
tuities of the government, there is little 
hope of saving the Constitution or any- 
thing it protects. Our Constitution 
with its guaranty of human rights will 
either survive or perish as the people 
revive or lose their love for liberty. 


c. 8. L. 
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Clergymen Reply to the 


President 


UITE a number of the peppery 

clergymen of the country replied 
to President Roosevelt's letter ad- 
dressed to them for “counsel and ad- 
vice” on how “better” to run the gov- 
ernment. 

One of the noted divines of the 
country gave a very apt reply, which 
we think is to the point: “It is the 
President’s business to know how to 
run the nation, and not the clergy’s.” 

Another clergyman gave a reply that 
was not so apt: “I suggest that you 
cease having political powwows on the 
sabbath day, such as you have had re- 
cently ; that you cease making the sab- 
bath a holiday for boating and fishing, 
and that you attend church regularly.” 

The Standard Dictionary in defining 
the Sabbath day says: “The seventh 
day of the week is set apart by the 
fourth commandment of the decalogue.” 

Webster’s Dictionary defines the 
Sabbath day as follows: “The seventh 
day of the week in the Jewish calen- 
dar, now called Saturday, the observ- 
ance of which as a day of rest and wor- 
ship was enjoined in the decalogue.” 

The old Family Bible in its Table 
of Time calls “the first day of the 
week, Sunday;” and “the seventh day 
of the week, or Sabbath, Saturday.” 

The fourth commandment of the 
decalogue says: “Six days shalt thou 
labor, and do all thy work; but the 
seventh day is the Sabbath of the Lord 
thy God: in it thou shalt not do any 
work.” 

Did this clergyman, who himself ob- 
serves the first day of the week, mean 
that he wants the President of the 
United States to observe Saturday ? 
We guess not. But does not the Jew- 
ish rabbi or other seventh-day observer 
have just as much right to demand 
that the President observe the seventh 
day of the week as holy time as a first- 
day clergyman has that he observe the 
first day of the week? 
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As a matter of propriety, neither 
has a right to demand that the Presi- 
dent of the United States observe any 
day of the week as a “holy day” in- 
stead of a “holiday.” That is purely 
a religious obligation, the same as is 
the observance of the Lord’s supper 
and the Lord’s baptism. If the Presi- 
dent were a member of this clergyman’s 
congregation, such _ spiritual advice 
would be pertinent, but since he is not, 
it is the President’s own business how 
he observes the day, whether it is Satur- 
day or Sunday, and whether he “attend 
ehurch regularly” or not.. The Presi- 
dent may be delinquent in many things, 
but his failure to be religious according 
to the prescribed creed of a certain sect 
is no ground for taking the President 
to task for nonfeasance of his official 
duties. 

Too much zeal along this line leads 
to civil penalties for nonconformity to 


religious customs. C..8. Li. 
Ss BS BSB 
A Contemptible Disgrace to 
Baltimore 


HE Baltimore Sun of November 18, 

1935, prints the following news item 
of a disgraceful incident of the mis- 
carriage of justice and good sense in 
connection with the enforcement of the 
Sunday blue law of Maryland: 

“A plaintive tale told to a cobbler during 
yesterday’s snowstorm by a little girl with a 
hole in her shoe, landed the man in the south- 
western police station charged with working on 
the sabbath. 

“Large flakes were falling outside his home 
at 413 South Pulaski Street, when Samuel 
Viner, 58, heard the small visitor call to him. 
She was wearing galoshes and carrying in her 
hands a pair of shoes. 

“Could he mend them? See, both of the 
soles were worn clear through. The shoemaker 
was sorry, but he couldn’t do it. It was Sun- 
day, and he was not allowed to work. ‘Oh, 
please do it,’ the girl urged, fingering the hole 
in one of her shoes. ‘I want to wear them 
today, and I can’t in the snow unless they’re 
fixed.’ 

“Taking up his awl and hammer, Viner set 
to work on one of the shoes. He had just 
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completed resoling it when there was another 
call to him. This time there were three visitors 
—Patrolman Earl Cosden, John Schuncke, and 
William Young. 

“There had been a complaint, the police said, 
from a neighbor. Viner was taken to the 
station house, charged with working on Sunday. 
He was released under $6.45 collateral, pend- 
ing a hearing this morning.” 

The inconsistency of the whole affair 
lies in the fact that all kinds of labor of 
a secular character are allowed on Sun- 
day in Baltimore without police inter- 
ference. Professional Sunday baseball 
and paid theatrical and motion picture 
shows are permitted, but a poor shoe 
cobbler who succumbs to the plea of an 
innocent, suffering child to have her 
shoes mended to save her from catching 
a cold, is arrested and dragged to the 
police station and compelled to stand 
trial the same as if he were guilty of a 
heinous crime. A legal religion is ea- 
pable of the most glaring inconsistencies 
as well as the most bloody persecutions. 
Such antiquated, un-American religious 
laws should be repealed in their en- 
tirety. 


Ss Ss BSB 


Five Hundred New Calendar 
Schemes. 


OME 500 new reform calendar 

schemes have been offered as an 
improvement over our present calendar. 
It would be amusing, if it were not so 
serious, to put into practice some of 
these schemes. As a matter of fact, 
hardly any of these proposed reformed 
calendar schemes are an improvement 
over our present calendar. Nearly 
every one of them introduces blank 
days into the weekly cycle, into the 
month and the year, at broken inter- 
vals, thus destroying the unbroken 
weekly cycle which has survived every 
revision of calendar reform in past cen- 
turies. 

If the reform calendar advocates se- 
riously contemplate the improvement 
of our present calendar, and hope to 
succeed, they must abandon any scheme 
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which wrecks the time-honored weekly 
cycle and abolishes the significance and 
objectives of original national holidays 
and church holy days. 

As soon as the church people dis- 
cover that Sunday no longer falls on 
the original resurrection day, and that 
the Sabbath of the fourth command- 
ment wanders through the entire series 
of days in the weekly cycle, robbing 
the original Sabbath of its sacredness, 
there will be stirred up such an opposi- 
tion to the blank-day calendar schemes 
that the enforcement will become well- 
nigh impossible. 

The present plan of the reform cal- 
endar advocates is to soft-pedal the 
blank-day scheme to avoid opposition 
from the church people. They stress 
the advantages, but are silent about the 
havoc the blank day would effect in 
the reckonings and observance of sacred 
days among the various systems of reli- 
gions in the world. Uniformity and 
harmony cannot be brought about by 
scrambling all sacred days and religious 
observances, and adopting an entirely 
new and different system of chrono- 
logical reckonings. 

The state may adopt any system of 
calendar reform it pleases, to conduct 
its own business, so can any business 
corporation; but when the state at- 
tempts to prescribe a system of sacred 
days for all people of every faith, and 
to penalize those who fail to conform, 
it is embarking on a dangerous road 
that is bound to lead ultimately to 
religious persecution and unequal treat- 
ment before the bar of justice. The 
church people who still hold conscien- 
tious convictions relative to sacred 
days, are not likely to acquiesce and 
submit silently to having their necks 
placed in a legal halter by the League 
of Nations or any government. which 
contemplates the revision of our pres- 
ent calendar, if a blank-day scheme is 
to be forced upon their religion. <A 
live militant religion will not allow its 
sacred days to be blanked without a 
vigorous protest. c. 8. L. 
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Freedom in America 




































































No for many years has freedom of 
religion, of speech, and of the press 
been so openly threatened as at the 
present time. That the danger is seen 
by many, and especially by the editors of 
the newspapers of the country, is shown 
by the many press notices of the 300th 
anniversary of the trial of Roger Wil- 
liams before the General Court of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Roger Williams is remembered and 
honored today because of his contribu- 
tion to the cause of American liberty. 
The Washington (D. C.) Evening Star, 
October 19, 1935, said this, under the 
heading: 

“Roger Williams 


“It certainly is appropriate that organized 
effort should be made to keep before the modern 
public the name of Roger Williams. Any such 
character, distant by eight or ten generations 
from the present hour, is in danger of being 
forgotten or, worse, misunderstood. The cur- 
rent tercentenary celebration of his trial before 
the General Court of Massachusetts, therefore, 
should be doubly helpful, first, because it will 
stimulate renewed interest in his story, and, 
secondly, because it will bring out the signifi- 
eance of his life in the early annals of the 
Western world. 

“Obviously, mere citation of Williams as the 
founder of Rhode Island is not enough. The 
city which he established in gratitude for ‘God’s 
merciful providence to me in my distress,’ will 
suffice as a monument for that incident in his 
career. But his universal fame must depend 
upon a larger circumstance. It was his privi- 
lege to be the apostle of a doctrine which in 
time was to be a fundamental tenet of American 
philosophy,—the proposition that the civil power 
has no jurisdiction over the conscience. By his 
assertion of the freedom of the human soul he 
won for himself a permanent place among the 
great emancipators to whom, far more than to 
themselves, the masses owe whatever right to 
untrammeled thought and conduct they possess 
in an earth not notably friendly to any sort of 
independence. 

“Williams personified a value which in itself 
is rare—a spiritual integrity which will not 
compromise with expediency. Of course, he was 
convicted. In another place and period, he 
would have been bound to a stake and burned 
as Joan of Arc, John Huss, and Michael Ser- 
vetus were. But even had he perished for his 
dream of a ‘free church in a free state,’ the 
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ideal for which he stood would have survived. 
. . . As a prophet, a crusader, and an exponent 
of the maturity of the spirit, then, the first man 
to ‘organize and build up a political community 
with absolute religious liberty as its chief cor- 
ner stone,’ merits the grateful homage of civ- 
ilization.” 

All of which is true, but it is not 
enough to remember and to honor Roger 
Williams ; his example must be emulated. 

Now as never before in our national 
history is it the duty of every true 
American, whether born in this country 
or naturalized from abroad, to rally to 
the support of the First Amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States. 

Cc. P. B. 
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Pennsylvania Liberalizes 


Sunday Law 


STATE-WIDE referendum was 

granted by the legislature to the 
cities and towns of Pennsylvania to 
vote in favor of or against Sunday 
movies or theaters, and as a result, 
more than three fourths of the people 
in the State now are free to choose their 
own recreation on Sundays. 

A year ago the people repealed the 
Sunday law which prohibited baseball. 
This does not mean that all the people 
who voted in favor of the repeal of 
these religious laws will go to baseball 
games or the theater on Sundays here- 
after, but it does means that the great 
majority of the people in that State 
believe in religious liberty and the sepa- 
ration of church and state. 

There was a time when people 
thought that religion could not endure 
unless it was supported by law and en- 
forced by the civil magistrate. People 
were willing to accept almost anything 
from the dictatorial clergy, and they 
gladly endured all sorts of state and 
church restrictions in the hope that they 
might aid the cause of religion. But 
the majority of the people today do 
their own thinking and investigating, 
and draw their own conclusions, and 
they have discovered the fact that force 
in religious concerns hinders the prog- 
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ress of true religion and destroys the 
stability and peace of good government. 
Our liberties are safe when placed in 
the hands of the people. 

The National Reform Association 
and the Lord’s Day Alliance exerted 
their utmost efforts to arouse the 
churches to militant action against the 
repeal of this antiquated law. In many 
churches sermons were preached in 
favor of the retention of the Sunday 
laws, and on election day the church 
bells were tolled nearly all day to re- 
mind the church people to go to the 
polls and vote against repeal. Litera- 
ture was scattered; electioneering and 
lobbying were carried on by the clergy 
and church members on a grand scale, 
and yet they were overwhelmingly de- 
feated by a popular vote. 

It is exceedingly difficult for a Puri- 
tanic church to relinquish its grip upon 
the state. It honestly believes that 
when the legal sanctions and -supports 
of the state are removed, the church 
and Christianity will perish. But the 
separation of church and state in Amer- 
ica has proved the greatest blessing to 
religion as well as to state diplomacy. 
It is the only basis for religious peace 
and prosperity. c. 8. L. 
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President Roosevelt Favors 
Religious Liberty 


N the United States we regard it as 

axiomatic that every person shall en- 
joy the free exercise of his religion ac- 
cording to the dictates of his conscience. 
Our flag for a century and a half has 
been the symbol of the principles of lib- 
erty of conscience, of religious freedom 
and equality before the law, and these 
concepts are deeply ingrained in our 
national character. 

It is true that other nations may, as 
they do, enforce contrary rules of con- 
Science and conduct. It is true that 
policies that may be pursued under flags 
other than our own, are beyond our 
jurisdiction. Yet in our inner individ- 
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ual lives we can never be indifferent, and 
we assert for ourselves complete freedom 
to embrace, to profess, and to observe 
the principles for which our flag has so 
long been the lofty symbol. As it was 
so well said by James Madison, “We 
hold it for a fundamental and inalien- 
able truth, that religion and the manner 
of discharging it can be directed only 
by reason and conviction, not by force or 
violence.”—Franklin D. Roosevelt in an 
address delivered at San Diego, Cali- 
fornia, Oct. 2, 1935. 
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Demands Repeal of Sunday 
Laws 


7 Seattle (Wash.) Star of August 
15, 1931, demands the repeal of the 
Sunday laws of that State. In an edi- 
torial it states the case: 

“Now and then some half-baked fellow de- 
cides to enforce our State blue laws to the hilt. 
Then, and only then, do we wake up to the fact 
that we have neglected to repeal these silly laws. 

“We have a Sunday closing law on the books. 
It prohibits the sale of groceries, gasoline, the 
operation of movies, the playing of baseball and 
golf, and just about everything that goes into 
the usual week-end recreation program. That 
law should be knocked in the head, of course. 
Strange it hasn’t been repealed, but somehow 
the politicians in our legislature never seem to 
have time to do it. 

“Now, we are told, an organization is going 
to enforce the blue law. It cannot, of course, 
but it can make itself a nuisance, and it can 
disturb our peaceful week-end plans. Hence, 
now is the time to repeal the blue laws by 
initiative. Won’t somebody start the ball 
rolling?” 

It is strange how these antiquated re- 
ligious laws are retained year after year 
on the civil statute books when every- 
body knows that it is impossible to en- 
force them to the letter without stirring 
up a revolution. How is it possible for 
the state to enforce a law that prohibits 
all labor on Sunday except that which 
pertains to charity or absolute necessity, 
and to prevent all innocent recreation 
and pleasure seeking among nonchurch 
members? That is exactly what the 
Sunday laws which are still on the 
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statute books do prohibit. They do not 
prohibit a single criminal act, but only 
those things which are perfectly honor- 
able and legitimate on the other six 
days of the week. 

This is positive proof of the religious 
character of these antiquated laws. The 
legislators still fear a few clergymen who 
long ago lost their grip even upon their 
own church members. It is high time 
that Americans separate the church and 
the state, and repeal all religious laws 
on the civil statute books. The employ- 
ment of force is foreign to the true prin- 
ciples of Christianity. 


Bs SB BS 


Sweeping Away Freedom 


HE Rev. Dr. Raymond C. Knox, 

chaplain of Columbia University, 
asserted in a sermon before the students 
of the university : 

“The cults of force in the world are sweeping 
away freedom. We should be totally blind to 
what is going on in the world, if we did not 
see the onslaughts and attacks being made on 
freedom. 

“One party usurps powers, suppresses all its 
opponents by force, and religious persecution 
once again raises its horrid head. 

“What is happening elsewhere is bound to 
have its effect in this country, where freedom is 
familiar. The danger is that the people here, 
seeing the effects of these acts of suppression, 
will come to believe that the use of force is 
desirable and necessary. 

“Because of intolerable evils that must be 
remedied, the way of freedom is slow, and 
people are tempted to take the short cut and 
abandon freedom, without which all other gains 
are lost. 

“A man is free only when he is dominated by 
love and good will. A selfish man, therefore, 
can never be free. <A society of free cooperat- 
ing personalities can be created only by love 
and good will.” 


The American people need to arouse 
to the grave dangers they face on every 
side, from without and from within our 
borders, by subtle forces which are un- 
dermining our constitutional guaranties 
of civil and religious liberty. Americans 
were not always free, and the tendency 
today is away from freedom to the en- 
slavement of the Dark Ages. Hungry 
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stomachs are surrendering the freedom 
of the mind to the dictators and cults of 
force, who enslave both body and mind. 
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News and Comment 


In Pennsylvania, 276 cities, towns, 
and hamlets voted on the question of 
Sunday movies, and about half of these 
favored repeal of the law governing 
Sunday movies. Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burgh turned up large majorities in 
favor of repeal, in the ratio of 5 to 2, 
and Erie voted 10 to 1 to make the oper- 
ation of theaters legal on Sunday the 
same as on other days of the week. Rev. 
W. B. Forney, secretary of the Lord’s 
Day Alliance, proposed a Protestant 
church boyeott against all movie inter- 
ests that campaigned for the Sunday 
shows, saying, “The religious forces are 
preparing to put up a real fight.” But 
such a fight is futile when the great 
majority vote for Sunday movies. 


WiuiaM Penn, the founder of Penn- 
sylvania, was recently elected to occupy 
a place in the Hall of Fame at the New 
York University. He is deserving of 
this high honor because of his champion- 
ship of the cause of religious freedom, 
and for the example of fair dealing he 
set in his relations with the Indians. 


A NEws report from Germany states 
that of seven men who listened to a radio 
broadeast from Moscow, five were given 
short jail sentences, and the other two 
were sentenced to four years in prison 
and loss of citizenship for five years, 
because listening to a broadcast from 
Russia is verboten. The Standard-Times 
of New Bedford, Massachusetts, in an 
editorial makes the following comment: 
“The Germans have lost liberties their 
ancestors fought to secure in the revo- 
lution of 1848. We in the United States 
are inclined to believe that no such thing 
can happen to us, but it can be prevented 
only by being always vigilant in defense 
of our rights and daring to maintain 
them against encroachment.” 


LIBERTY, 1936 
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Hrrer, the. dictator of Germany, re- 
cently ordered the dissolution of all 
Masonie lodges in Germany. His ob- 
vious determination is to go to any 
lengths to suppress any organization he 
eannot control. In this, as in other 
cases, a whisper of opposition ean bring 
its author to the executioner’s block. The 
dictator’s excuse for repressing every- 
thing that does not support the Nazi 
movement is that he is purifying Ger- 
man blood. Many fear that sooner or 
later he will also make it boil—Pvtoneer 
Press, St. Paul, Minn., Aug. 9, 19395. 
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Laurel (Md.) Blue Law Battle 


Tne clergymen of Laurel, Maryland, 
lost a recent battle with the American 
Legion, Laurel Post No. 60, over a Sun- 
day blue law issue. The Legion spon- 
sored a movement to repeal the Sunday 
blue law forbidding motion pictures, and 
the clergymen favored the law. The is- 
sue was referred to a popular referen- 
dum, and the clergvmen lost in the bat- 
tle of ballots. The clergy, however, were 
divided on the subject. A Catholie 
priest. and an Episcopal rector aided the 
Legion in the controversy. 
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Chattanooga Repeals Sunday Law 


THE city council of Chattanooga, in 
the face of tremendous opposition from 
some of the clergymen, repealed that 
part of the Sunday law which forbids 
theaters to operate on Sundays; while 
in Charlotte, North Carolina, a few 
iniles distant, the city council obeyed the 
behests of the Ministerial Association, 
and adopted an ordinance forbidding 
shows and recreation on Sundays. The 
difference between the two city councils 
was that one divorced the church from 
polities, and the other allowed it to 
dominate state affairs, or to enforce re- 
ligion by law. 


Sparks From the Editor’s Anvil 


Sty is a nonconductor to the divine 
current that energizes the spiritual life. 


Uneasy lie the heads of the multi- 
millionaire and the criminal, because 
of the fear of their ill-gotten gains. 


THE trouble with the religious legal- 
ist is that he confuses the furniture of 
religious observance with the essence of 
faith. 

THE enemy of religion may destroy 
every church edifice, but cannot tear 
down the altar of devotion in the human 
heart. 


RIGHTEOUSNEss enforced by law is 
giving an artificial conduct to man. 
It does not give him character, but 
craftiness. 


A LIFE in which conduct is not con- 
trolled by principle and noble ideals, 
is a life that is destined to end in folly 
and failure. 


A HYPOCRITE is a zigzag Christian 
who, when it suits his interests, stands 
on one foot for God, then on the other 
for the devil. 


A RELIGION that follows the legislative 
channel of absolute authority, and be- 
comes an agency of extortion, is human 
and not divine. 


A LIFE that does not meditate seri- 
ously upon the realities of true happi- 
ness, is a frivolous life and will end in 
bitter disappointment. 


TRUE happiness does not spring from 
physical or sensual pleasure, but from 
the highest development of reason and 
the adjustment of life’s conduct to prin- 
ciple. 


CurisTIANITY began in purity with- 
out the aid of churches of stone or wood, 
and without the aid of civil law or gov- 
ernmental sanction, and it will finally 
triumph in the sole strength of its own 
virtues. 





H. Ae ROBERTS 





It has been said that “the groves were God’s first temples,” and it was when 
in exile, in the bitter cold of a New England winter, that Roger Williams 
resolved to found in the New World a refuge for the oppressed, not only 
of the American colonies, but of other lands as well, where every man 
might worship or not worship according to the dictates of his own conscience. 
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